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(54) internet protocol flow detection 

(57) An IP flow detector (51 ; 52) is provided which 
supports differentiated services in an IP network, such 
as a wireless IP network. In one embodiment, the de- 



tector is arranged to detect a flow type which can be 
identified by fields in the basic IPv6 header and an ex- 
tension header. Likewise a method of detecting such IP 
flows is provided. 
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[0001] The present invention relates to a mechanism for differentiating between internet protocol (IP) packets, namely 
IP flow detection. In particular, it relates to a method and apparatus which provide flow detection in packet data trans- 
mission. 

[0002] Such a mechanism is used, for example, in wireless internet protocol (IP) networks. 
[0003] The term "Internet" is commonly used to describe an information resource from which information can be 
retrieved from a data processor, such as a personal computer (PC). The data processor communicates with the other 
nodes in the network via e.g. , a modem hooked to a telecommunication network. The data processor may be connected 
to the network also by other means like a direct data network connection. This information resource is worldwide. The 
Internet is made operable by defining certain data communication standards and protocols, such as TCP (transfer 
control protocol), UPD (user datagram protocol), and IP (Internet protocol), which are used for controlling data trans- 
mission between numerous parts of the Internet. The TCP is involved with providing communicating processes means 
to transfer a stream of data reliably. The UDP is involved with providing communicating processes means to transfer 
datagrams reliably. The IP is the common ground for communicating between the nodes in the IP network. The lower, 
part of IP can be modified to suit specific network environments while the upper part of IP as well as the TCP and the 
UDP above rt remain tr\e.sarne everywhere.. This way a global uniform network is possible although it has been built 
on local networks that are based on different technologies. The currently used versions of the Internet protocol are 
IPv4 and IPv6. IPv4 is defined in RFC791 and IPv6 is defined in the Ipv6 specification dated 8 th June 1998. 
[0004] Thanks to the growing popularity of open data systems, the Transmission Control Protocol/Internet Protocol 
(TCP/IP) communication protocol has become a generally used protocol whereby computers of different sizes and 
brands can communicate with each other. TCP/IP support is currently available for almost any operating system and 
almost any local network environment. The network layer protocol of TCP/IP, the Internet Protocol IP, is intended to 
be routed by gateways, i.e. routers. The routing is conducted by means of IP addresses and routing tables. Thanks to 
the TCP/IP protocol suite, the applications running in the hosts connected to the Internet are able to communicate 
even though the hosts were located in different continents or even space. 

[0005] The rapid evolution of the Internet services has created a strong need for broadband networks with high data 
rate and Quality of Service (QoS). Video broadcasting and other multimedia distribution services are evolving rapidly. 
The users are willing to access these services also in the wireless environment. Currently, in the fixed IP network, IP 
packets are typically sent as best effort data traffic. In the case of network congestion, all data streams are handled 
with equal priority which may have a dramatic effect on multimedia services. Two main problems exist: firstly the current 
wireless networks do not provide sufficient QoS mechanism, and secondly, the existing wireless networks are not 
capable of serving several simultaneous connections with high data rate and QoS requirements. To meetthe increased 
customer requirements, new wireless broadband network techniques are required. 

[0006] The Internet Engineering Task Force (IETF) is an organisation involved with the development of the architec- 
ture, protocols and operation of the Internet. IE FT has defined two different QoS concepts: integrated and differentiated 
services, for providing a standard mechanism for supporting real time applications in IP networks. Integrated services 
is based on an abstract flow model with reservation protocol (RS VP, RFC2205) and admission control. The network 
reserves statically resources for real time connections in each network device, and hence is not optimally efficient. 
Consequently the differentiated services concept was developed. This concept is based on the use of an IP header 
for indicating the requested service class (called per-hop behaviour) for the packet. As a result, each IP packet carries 
QoS information and no reservations, are required. Whilst the IETF suggest the use of an IP header for indicating the 
QoS, the actual packet handling mechanisms will not, be standardised. 

[0007] One mechanism used for differentiating between IP packets is IP flow detection. The flow detection concept 
comprises the monitoring of IP traffic to be able to detect packets flowing frequently between two communicating 
processes (IP applications). Such packets establish an IP flow. 

[0008] The flow detection entity (called the flow classifier) monitors the I P packets and some specific IP header fields 
in detecting the flows. There are several header fields (parameters) which can be used in flow detection. Figures 1(a) 
to (c) present the IPv6, TCP and UDP protocol headers respectively and the header fields applicable to flow detection. 
[0009] As can be seen from Figure 1 (a), the IPv6 header block consists of the following elements: 



Version 
Traffic Class 
Flow label 
Payload length 

Next header 



IP version of 4 bits (=6) 
8 bit priority, 

20 bit label for identifying the connection in the application layer, 

1 6 bit integer indicating the length of the payload, i.e. the length of the packet afterthe header 
in bytes, 

data of 8 bits determining the header immediately following the IPv6 header, 
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(continued) 



Hop limit 

Source address 
Destination address 



integer counter of 8 bits which is reduced by one at the each device (node) which transmits 
the packet further, the packet is rejected if the value is reduced to zero, 
the 128 bit address of the sender of the original packet, 
the 128 bit address of the intended recipient. 
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[0010] The header is followed by the pay load block, i.e. the actual information to be transmitted. 
[0011] In this IP version, if a packet is provided with a non-zero IPv6 flow label, then the flow label in the IPv6 header 
together with the source address is a flow identifier (first flow identification type), and directly distinguishes the different 
IP sessions. The flow label is used by the applications to "mark" the packets belonging to their IP flow. However, this 
flow label is not available in all IP headers (e.g. IPv4). Moreover, if a system does not support it, the flow label is set 
to zero. In these instances, fields of an upper layer protocol header can be used as flow identifiers instead, todistinguish 
different IP sessions. For example, as is shown in Figure 1b, an alternative flow ID can include TCP/UDP source and 
destination port information to distinguish different IP sessions together with source address and destination address 
from the IP header (second flow identification type). 

[0012] The present inventors have realised the need for a method of flow detection which provides an improved 
flexibility (for example so its use is not solely dependent upon the use of current protocols). 

[0013] According to one aspect of the present invention there is provided a method for detecting an IP flow in flow 
label deprived packet data transmission, comprising monitoring a set of fields in a* lower layer header of the packets 
to detect an IP flow, wherein monitoring the set bf fields comprises monitbrihg ah source address field; monitoring a 
destination address field; and monitoring a further field indicative of packet management criteria. A lower layer header 
is generally one from OSI layers 1 to 3 (physical, data link and network layers) and may for example be an IP header 
or an IP extension header. This IP flow detection method' supports the aforementioned QoS concepts for example, 
when an upper layer header is not available. Consequently, it provides effective flow management. 
[0014] According to another aspect of the present invention, there is provided a method of detecting an IP flow in 
packet data transmission, comprising selecting a set of fields to be monitored to detect an IP flow; and monitoring the 
selected set of fields in a header of the packets to detect an IP flow; wherein the set of fields is selected from a first 
set comprising a flow label field and a source address field from a lower layer header of the packets; a second set 
comprising a source address field and a destination address field f rom a lower liayer header of the packets and a source 
port field and a destination port field from an upper layer header bf the packets; and a third set comprising the source 
address field, destination address field, and a further field indicative of packet management criteria (other than the flow 
label field) from the lower layer header of the packets. This" IP flow rrVe'thod uses different options, depending on what 
headers are available. Again, these options provide a flexible method of providing effective flow management. 
[0015] Preferably the set of fields are selected in the aforementioned order, as they are ranked having consideration 
to the complexity and load in routing devices. That is, the lower the priority the increased complexity and load in the 
routing devices.' ' ^ ■■ r - 

[0016] The method may be used for detecting an IP : flow encrypted jacket diata' transmission. This is one example 
when not all the headers are accessible, and in which the present invention 'is particularly useful. In such a case, the 
step of monitoring the further field comprises monitoring a security field 1 , such as a security parameter index of the 
encapsulated security pay load header. . ^ • . : 

[0017] According'to a further aspect of the present invention; there is provided the' use of a set of fields in a lower 
layer header of data packets as a flow identifier^ whereih c the set of fields comprises source and destination address 
fields and a field indicative of packet management : crit^ than a flow label field). 

[0018] According to yet another aspect of the present' invention, there is provided an IP flow detector which imple- 
ments any of the methods above. 

[0019] Embodiments of the present invention will now be described, by way of example, of which: 

Figure 1a illustrates an IPv6 header format; 
Figure lb illustrates a TCP header format; 
Figure 1c illustrates a UDP header format; 

Figure 2 illustrates an IPv6 header format when encapsulated security payload (ESP) is used; and 

Figure 3 illustrates a general radio system architecture in which the method and apparatus of the present invention 

may be implemented. 

[0020] In the present invention, flow detection is made more flexible by the provision of an alternative flow identifier 
to the first and second types mentioned above, which caters for the situation where a flow label and/or port addresses 
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are not available, and yet still supports differentiated services. A flow label may not be available for the following 
reasons, for example. Firstly, the system may be using a protocol which does not define a flow label field (e.g. IPv4). 
Secondly, the system may not support flow labels, despite using a protocol which defines a flow label field (e.g. IPv6). 
In this latter case, the flow label value is set to zero. 

[0021] Further, an example of a situation when neither a flow label nor port addresses are available, may be when 
the data packet is encrypted for security reasons. Encryption of IP packets is discussed in the draft on IP Encapsulating 
Security Payload (ESP) by Stephen Kent and Randall Atkinson, dated March 1998. Figure 2 of the accompanying 
drawings illustrates an ESP extension header. 

[0022] IP encryption utilises Encapsulating Security Payload (ESP), ESP provides means for encrypting the contents 
of an IP packet. When ESP based encryption is used (transport-mode ESP), the processing nodes can interpret only 
the basic IP header and the extension headers preceding the ESP header. This is because transport-mode encapsu- 
lates a transport-layer (e.g., UDP, TCP or ICMP) frame inside the ESP. In transport-mode ESP, the ESP header follows 
the end-to-end headers (e.g., Authentication Header) and immediately precedes an upper laver fe a UDP TCP 
I CMPv6) header. ' 
[0023] The encrypted data includes both the protected ESP header fields and the protected user data, which is either 
an entire IP packet or an upper-layer protocol frame (e.g., TCP or UDP). Thus, the second flow identification type 
cannot be used because there is no port information available, if, in addition, the flow label is not set, effective flow 
management cannot be achieved. 

[0024] In a preferred embodiment of the present invention, an alternative flow identifier is used which makes use of 

20 a source address field, destination address field of the basic IPv6 header and also a further field which is indicative of 
packet management criteria, and thus provide effective flow detection. On their own, the source and destination ad- 
dresses do not provide any differentiation and thus do not provide efficient and effective flow management. (Hosts may 
have several applications running, each application requiring different treatment in the network). In contrast, in the 
present example of the invention, the Security Parameter Index (SPI) value from the ESP header is used for flow 

2$ identification. This header is indicative of packet management criteria. 

[0025] The SPI value together with the source and destination addresses can be used to identify different IP flows. 
The SPI field is a 32-bit arbitrary value which together with the destination IP address and security protocol (here ESP) 
identifies the Security Association for the packet. Figure 2 shows the IP packet format when ESP encryption is used 
(the IPv6 header fields applicable to flow detection are highlighted in Figure 1). 

30 [0026] When IP encryption is applied (transport-mode ESP), only the information contained in the basic IPv6 header 
and the extension headers preceding the ESP header can be used for flow detection. From the basic header, flow 
label, source address and destination address parameters are usable. If flow label values are not used, flow identifi- 
cation granularity can be improved by using the SPI value from the ESP header, together with the source and destination 
IP addresses to identify a flow. That is, the information available to differentiate IP flows from each other can be in- 

35 creased. 

[0027] Thus the solution for detecting flows also for secured IP traffic to provide a third flow identification type as 
follows: 

- type 3: source address + destination address +[SPI] 

[0028] Instead of using only the source and destination IP addresses to identify the flow the packet belongs to, it is 
proposed to also use the SPI value, if. there is one available injhe extension headers. The flow identification granularity 
depends on the granularity of the respective Security Association that is identified by the SPI value, the destination IP 
address and the security. protocol . (ESP). For example, there may exist several Security Associations between two 
hosts or only one Security Association. If there was only one Security Association between the two hosts all the different 
TCP flows would be detected by the proposed algorithm as only one flow because the identifying information in the 
packets of these flows would be the same (same IP addresses and same SPI value in the ESP header). If however 
there are several Security Associations between these two hosts e.g., per TCP port basis, the proposed flow detection 
algorithm would detect each TCP flow as a separate flow because the packets of each flow would have different 
identifying information (same IP addresses, different SPI values in the ESP header). 

[0029] The function that handles the flow detection is called the flow classifier. The flow classier decides when sub- 
sequent IP packets with the same flow identifying information should be considered as a flow. Usually some measure- 
ments are made at this point to ensure that the packets that belong to the detected flow will be handled specially. For 
example, in the case of a wireless media, the flow could be bound to a radio connection. 

[0030] The flow classifier decides also when the flow should be terminated. The flow will be terminated when no 
packets with the same flow identifying information are detected within a reasonable time. At this point the resources 
will be freed that were reserved for the flow when it was detected. For example, in the case of a wireless media, the 
radio connection would be freed that was reserved for the packets that belonged to the terminated flow 
[0031] Flow classification works so that the IP traffic and specific header fields are monitored in order to detect new 
flows. In a preferred embodiment of the present invention, the classifier specifies a number of different flow types which 
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can be used, depending on the IP and transport protocol header fields. For example, the following tour different flow 
types can be specified: 

1 . Flows identified by flow labels (type 1 ) 
5 2. Flows identified by TCP/UDP port numbers (type 2) 

3. Flows identified by the source and destination IP addresses + the security parameter index (type 3) 

4. Flows identified by the source and destination IP addresses (type 4) 

[0032] The first option can be applied if the applications are able to use the IPv6 flow label to mark the different IP 
10 sessions. If such advanced applications are not available, and if TCP/UDP port information is available, flow type 2 is 

selected. In case IP encryption is used, the second option cannot be applied since the port information is encrypted. 

In such a case, security parameter index (SPI) is used with source and destination addresses to identify possible flows. 

If no TCP/UDP port information, flow labels or SPI parameters are available, the only option is to look just for the source 

and destination IP addresses and separate flows between hosts (the first two options separate flows in the granularity 
is of communicating processes). 

[0033] Each flow type specifies the set of fields from the IP packet header that are used to identify a flow. The set 

of the header fields identifying a particular flow is called the flow identifier. Depending on the flow type, the flow identifiers 

contain the following fields: 

20 • Type 1: source address + flow label 

• Type 2: source address + destination address + protocol (next header) + source port + destination port 

• Type 3: source address + destination address + security parameter index (SPI) 

• Type 4: source address + destination address 

2S [0034] In this embodiment, the flow types have been prioritised in the above order to minimise the required load and 
processing. The first case can be applied when the packets have a nonzero IPv6 flow label, distinguishing directly the 
different IP sessions. This uses the least processing. As mentioned above, if the flow label is not available but TCP/ 
UDP port information is available instead, the second case is selected. However, this second option requires UDP/ 
TCP header processing allowing efficient flow management but at the same time increasing the complexity and load 

30 in routing devices. If neither flow label nor TCP/UDP port information is available, the flows can be identified by the 
source and destination addresses and the SPI. Since this SPI value is in an extension header, it again requires an 
increased load over type 1 . 

[0035] A flow detector can differentiate between these four flow types, and based on the flow classification mechanism 
bind each flow type to a flow. Three different flow classifier mechanisms which may be applied in the present system are; 

35 

• X/Y classifier, meaning X packets (with the same flow identifier) in Y seconds resulting in a new flow * f 

• Protocol classifier which simply assigns all TCP packets to flows 

• Port classifier, using transport layer port numbers to decide which flows to bind. 

40 [0036] The X/Y classifier is the preferred choice as it is the only one which supports flow types 1 and 2. 

[0037] Typical flow detection criteria for the X/Y classifier are listed in table 1 below. The table gives values for X and 
Y in a function; of different amount of flow space available : (eig. the flow space may refer to the amount of radio con- 
nections required in a wireless internet system). Expected performance means the portion of packets switched to flows. 
[0038] As can be seen, the values are somewhat drfferehtin different environments. Therefore, it should be possible 

45 to change easily the values of X and Y in the WFMP implementation. 
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Table 1: X/Y classifier recommendation; 
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Classifier; X - 5 / Y = 60 sec. 
Flow deletion delay: 30-120 sec. 
Expected performance: 90% 



Classifier: X = 2 / Y = 60 sec. 
Flow deletion delay: 30-120 sec. 
Expected performance: 93% 



Classifier: X - 2./.Y = 60 sec. 
Flow deletion delay: 30-120 sec. 
Expected performance: 93% 



Classifier: X = 2 / Y = 60 sec. 
Flow deletion delay: 30-120 sec. 
Expected performance: 93% 



Classifier:. ail packets 
Flow deletion delay: w 
Expected performance: 99% 



Classifier: X = 10 / Y = 45 sec. 
Flow deletion delay: 30-60 sec. 
Expected performance: 89% 



Classifier: X = 5 / Y = 60 sec. 
Flow deletion delay: 30-60 sec. 
Expected performance: 92% 



Classifier: X = 2 / Y = 60 sec. 
Flow deletion delay: 30-60 sec. 
Expected performance: 95% 



Classifier: X = 2 / Y = 60 sec. 
Flow deletion delay: 30-60 sec. 
Expected performance: 95% 



Classifier: all packets 
Flow deletion delay: 
Expected performance: 98% 
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gss ,r ?r ng me f,ow detection >- ^sss ; ,or x is considered appropriate ^ 

timer expires, the flow identifier is remov e?f om ThJ <Z TJZl^ .f^ 9 * th3t f '° W is received - ° nce *» 
[0041] One implementation of the internet oZtl i? • m °" rt ° red packe,s Fina "y. the IP ftow is released, 
of the accompanying drawing, ^^S^^^^?^^ ™» * in Pi gure 3 

2 having mobile terminals 4, access points 51 51' and a nS!S i , N) ' S ^P 08 ^ <* a radfo access network 
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and is the end point of the Internet and radio access network control protocols. The access point 51,5V implements 
all the radio dependent control functionality, such as radio resource management. It includes radio resource manage- 
ment and radio link control functions. The corresponding network elements in GSM are the base transceiver stations 
(BTS/TRX) and base station controller (BSC). 

5 [0043] The M-Router 52 creates the wireless IP sub-network managing one or more access points. The M-Router 
handles the mobility and location management of the terminals that are registered to the access points 51 ,51 '. The M- 
Router provides IP mobility services, such as DHCP (dynamic host configuration protocol). DHCP is used for allocating 
IP addresses for the terminals. The corresponding element to the M-router in the GSM network is the gateway GPRS 
support node (GGSN). The access points 51, 51' and the terminals 4 with an IP stack that belong to the same IP sub- 

10 network (use the same M-ROUTER) create a logical link. 

[0044] The core network 3 comprises a home agent 22 which resides in the home network of an associated terminal 
4 and is accessed through standard IP gateways. Typically home agent 22 is implemented as part of the M-Router 52 
of the home network. However, it can also be a separate entity (e.g. PC host). The home agent 22 can contain user 
authentication information and a billing database. It resembles the home location register (HLR) in GSM. 

is [0045] In a preferred embodiment the M-router 52 provides IP flow "classification. The network can assign certain 
quality of service characteristics for a flow, which are required for multimedia service implementations in IP networks. 
For instance, a particular flow can be prioritised in the router. In the present embodiment; the M-router maintains IP 
flow QoS characteristics in the air interface and permits the prioritisatton of different IP packet (flows) in the radio link. 
It does this by mapping the detected IP flows into corresponding radio-flows for transmission over the RAN. Tftese 

*o radio flows have corresponding identifiers and QoS characteristics, and are further discussed in Finnish patent appli- 
cation number 9801 91 published on 28 th July 1999. / *• \- \ 

[0046] Alternatively, the IP flow classification could be positioned into the access point controller or even into each 
access point. . : .\ : ; 

[0047] Moreover the criteria used for flow classification in the preferred embodiment to detect an IP flow is not es- 
?5 sential to the invention. If IP flow detection is required, then various other criteria can be used. For example, the flow 
classifier can be dynamically configured by changing the value of the packets/sec detection criteria parameter. 
[0048] The present invention includes any novel feature or combination of features disclosed herein either explicitly 
or any generalisation thereof irrespective of whether or not it relates to the claimed invention or mitigates any or all of 
the problems addressed. 

^o [0049] In view of the foregoing description it would be evident to a person skilled in the art that various modifications 
may be made within the scope of the invention. For example, QoS characteristics (such as priority/real time/accuracy) 
were given as the packet management criteria in the preferred embodiment. However, packet management criteria 
can be based on other factors for which the network requires differentiation. 



Claims 

1 . A method for detecting an IP flow in flow label deprived packet data transmission, comprising monitoring a set of 
fields in a lower layer header of the packets to detect an IP flow, wherein monitoring the set of fields comprises: 

monitoring an source address field; 

monitoring a destination address field; and ~ '' : u " '■' 

monitoring a further field indicative of packet management criteria. 

2. A method of detecting an IP flow in packet data transmission, comprising: 

selecting a set of fields to be monitored to detect an IP flow; and 

monitoring the selected set of fields in a header of the packets to detect an IP flow; 

wherein the set of fields is selected from: 

a first set comprising a flow label field.and a source address field from a lower layer header of the packets; 
a second set comprising a source address field and a destination address field from a lower layer header of 
the packets and a source port field and a destination port field from an upper layer header of the packets; and 
a third set comprising the source address field, destination address field, and a further field indicative of packet 
management criteria other than the flow label field from the lower layer header of the packets. 

3. A method as claimed in claim 2. wherein the set of fields are selected on the basis of priority, in which the first set 
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has the highest priority, followed by the second set, and then the third set. 

4. A method as claimed in claim 2 or 3, wherein selection of the set of fields to be monitored is determined by the 
availability of the fields. 

5. A method as claimed in any of claims 2 to 4, wherein monitoring the third set of fields comprises: 

monitoring an source address field; 
monitoring a destination address field; and 

monitoring a further field indicative of packet management criteria other than the flow label field. 

6. A method as claimed in claim 1 or 5 for detecting an IP flow in encrypted packet data transmission, wherein 
monitoring the further field comprises monitoring a security field. 

7. A method as claimed in claim 6, wherein the encryption utilises encapsulating security payload, and monitoring 
the further field comprises monitoring a security field in an encapsulating security payload header. 

8. A method as claimed in claim 7, wherein monitoring the further field comprises monitoring a security parameter 
index of the encapsulating security payload header. 

9. A method as claimed in any preceding claim, wherein monitoring the set of fields comprises monitoring the set of 
fields in the basic and extension headers of the packets. 

1 0. Use of a set of fields in a lower layer header of data packets as a flow identifier, wherein the set of fields comprises 
source and destination address fields and a field indicative of packet management criteria other than a flow label 
field. 



. An IP flow detector for detecting an IP flow in flow label deprived packet data transmission, comprising a monitor 
for monitoring a set of fields in a lower layer header of the packets to detect an IP flow, wherein the monitoring 
means comprises: 



a monitor for monitoring an source address field; 

a monitor for monitoring a destination address field; and 

a monitor for monitoring a further field indicative of packet management criteria. 

12. An IP flow detector for detecting an IP flow in packet data transmission, comprising: 

a selector for selecting a set of fields to be monitored to detect an IP flow; and 

a monitor for monitoring the selected set of fields in a header of the packets to detect an IP flow; 

wherein the selector selects the set of fields from: 



a first set comprising a flow label field and a source address field from a lower layer header of the packets; 
a second set comprising a source address field and a destination address field from a lower layer header of 
the packets and a source port field and a destination port field from an upper layer header of the packets; and 
a third set comprising the source address field, destination address field, and a further field indicative of packet 
management criteria from the lower layer header of the packets other than the flow label field 

1 3. A detector as claimed in claim 12, wherein selector selects the set of fields on the basis of priority, in which the 
first set has the highest priority, followed by the second set, and then the third set. 

4. A detector as claimed in claim 12 or 13, wherein the selector determines the set of fields to be monitored on the 
availability of the fields. 

5. A method as claimed in any of claims 1 2 to 14 ; wherein the monitor for monitoring the third set of fields comprises: 

a monitor for monitoring an source address field; 

a monitor for monitoring a destination address field; and 
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a monitor for monitoring a further field indicative of packet management criteria other than the flow label field. 

16. A detector as claimed in claim 11 or 16 for detecting an IP flow in encrypted packet data transmission, wherein 
the monitor for monitoring the further field is arranged to monitor a security field. 

5 

17. A detector as claimed in claim 2, wherein the encryption utilises encapsulating security payload, and the monitor 
for monitoring the further field is arranged to monitor a security field in an encapsulating security payload header 

1 8. A detector as claimed in claim 3, wherein the monitor for monitoring the further field is arranged to monitor a security 
10 parameter index of the encapsulating security payload header 

19. A detector as claimed in any preceding claim, wherein the monitor for monitoring the set of fields in a lower layer 
header of the packets to detect an IP flow is arranged to monitor the set of fields in the basic and extension headers 
of the packets. 
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Web Server Support for Tiered Services 



l/fiXol Nina Bhatti ond Rich Friedrieh 

V (J Hewlett-Packard Research Labs 

XP-000875312 Ab>(rort p. b H -^ 

The evolving needs of conducting commerce using the Internet requires more than 
just network quality of service mechanisms for differentiated services. Empirical evi- 
dence suggests that overloaded servers can have significant impact on user per- 
ceived response times. Furthermore, FIFO scheduling done by servers can eliminate 
any QoS improvements made by network-differentiated services. Consequently, 
server QoS is a key component in delivering end to end predictable, stable, and 
tiered services to end users. This article describes our research and results for 
WebQoS, an architecture for supporting server QoS. We demonstrate that through 
classification, admission control, and scheduling, we can support distinct perfor- 
mance levels for different classes of users and maintain predictable performance 
even when the server is subjected to a client request rate that is several times 
greater than the server's maximum processing rate. 




uch of the current research and engineering in 
Mm M M 1 the field of quality of service (QoS) has focused 
it \f 1 on network performance attributes [1]. This 
** W ■ has been principally motivated by the applica- 
tion requirements for isochronous streams which have strict 
constraints on bandwidth, delay, and jitter. The Internet Engi- 
neering Task Force (IETF) [2, 3] has codified proposals 
for network QoS with the goal of supporting differentiat- 
ed services. 

As Internet usage grows it has become apparent that 
non-isochronous applications such as delivering static 
and dynamically generated Web pages can also benefit 
from QoS. As demonstrated in North America during 
the holiday season in iate 1998, the market for electronic 
commerce increased dramatically. This unexpected and 
unpredictable increase in client demand resulted in 
increased congestion and queuing in the servers. Conse- 
quently, server response times grew and consumer 
patience shrunk. Additionally, some applications desire 
preferential treatment for users or services which is for- 
eign to the egalitarian philosophy of TCP/IP and HTTP. 
For example, during the U.S. stock market panic of 
October 1998 large and small investors alike were greet- 
ed with "server busy" errors from online trading compa- 
nies. For these applications significant revenue was lost 
by not being able to process large trades. As these exam- 
ples illustrate, network QoS by itself is not sufficient to 
support end to end QoS. The servers must also have 
mechanisms and policies for establishing and supporting 
QoS. 

We hypothesized that servers would become an impor- 
tant element in delivering QoS. In 1997 our research set 



out to answer the following questions related to making Inter- 
net-based applications predictable and stable so that they 
could support the impending electronic economy. These Inter- 
net applications have a potential client population in the mil- 
lions of users and it is important to understand what 
requirements they place on servers and networks. 
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Figure 1 . ISP server, network, and measurement topology. 
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server. Some of these new technologies include Java, Secure 
Socket Layer (SSL) for security, dynamic data, database trans- 
actions, and sophisticated application middleware compo- 
nents. Third, the media has also become much richer with 
larger and more images being used as sites try to woo con- 
sumers by distinguishing their site from others. Audio, voice, 
and video are also becoming more prevalent, and it is estimat- 
ed that they will become a significant portion of all IP traffic 
in the; next few years. 

We also discovered that overloaded servers are a major 
force in poor end-to-end QoS. Our measurements of busy 
Web sites found. the following problem. In Fig. 4 the server 
response rate versus the HTTP GET rate is plotted for a typ- 
ical Web server. As expected, when measured from an HTTP 
request perspective, the response rate grows linearly until the 
server nears maximum capacity. At this point an asymptote is 
reached, and the maximum throughput of the server is 
unchanged over a range of increasing request rates. In Fig. 5 
the same data is presented but now analyzed from a client's 
perspective; it is apparent that session throughput collapses 
when servers become overloaded. This session view represents 
the sequence of HTTP requests that occur between a client 
browser and a Web server in order to download all required 
pages and logically complete a user transaction. For example, 
a session might include browsing for a book title, adding 
items to a shopping cart, and paying with a credit card. Froijti 
this session perspective the session throughput collapses 
rapidly as the server becomes busy due to queuing arid con- 
gestion on the server; Tnis queuing results in timeouts and 
clients who give up and. abort the request. Furthermore; 
longer-length sessions, which have more commercial value* 
since they are more likely to result in a financial transaction, 
have a dramatically lower throughput compared to shorter 
sessjons since the probability that an HTTP request in this 
sequence is lost grows exponentially as the session length 
increases. Note that the network performance is not a factor 
m this scenario. 

But why not overprovision the server and not have to 
deal with the issue? Unfortunately, if one examines the 
evolution of Web applications, one finds a steep growth in 
the client demand curve that makes provisioning problem- 
atic and not conducive to static resource allocation 
approaches- Historically, applications executing on a main- 
frame supported a few thousand clients. These applications 
evolved to a client-server world of tens of thousands of 
clients. Now Internet application environments are faced 
with a client population that appears essentially infinite. 
Consequently, brute force server resource provisioning is 



not fiscally prudent since no reasonable amount of hard- 
ware can guarantee predictable performance for flash 
crowds. Furthermore, overprovisioning of servers cannot 
provide tiered services for users or applications that require 
preferential treatment. 

Furthermore, while network QoS provided by differentiated 
services is a critical component for the predictability and sta- 
bility of an Internet-based application, it is only part of the 
picture. Intelligent network bandwidth management and con- 
gestion avoidance features cannot resolve scheduling or bot- 
tleneck problems at the server. Networking devices that 
perform classification operations and bandwidth reservation 
to speed along packets are undermined by the prevalent first- 
in-first-out (FIFO) scheduling policies used in most UNIX 
kernels since a busy server indiscriminately drops high priority 
network packets [6], Network QoS and its associated packet 
priorities are ineffective when the server drops such a packet. 
Supporting tiered services on a user or application basis 
requires server QoS mechanisms. Clearly, the server must play 
an increasingly important role in delivering end-to-end QoS to 
both provide overload protection and to also enable tiered 
service support. 

Architecture fqr Server-Based QoS 

Our WebQoS server architecture has focused on an applica- 
tion environment that consists of multiple nodes supporting 
Web servers, application servers, and database servers. Our 
philosophy was to create a low overhead, scalable infrastruc- 
ture that wa5 transparent to applications and Web servers. 

Our.goal was to support two key capabilities. First, the 
architecture must effectively manage peaks in client HTTP 
request rates. Second, it must support tiered service levels 
that enable preferential treatment of users or services. In 
order to support tiered service levels we observed that with- 
out classes, best-effort traffic competes equally with premi- 
urn traffic for scarce resources. This results in poor 
performance for all users. Our solution uses admission and 
scheduling control to improve performance for premium 
tiers. The architecture is shown in Fig. (5. This architecture 
accepts incoming requests, reorders them based on schedul- 
ing policies, arid transparently submits them to the Web 
server ; for. normal processing. 

border to process requests according to their importance 
the request's class must be determined. The request classifica- 
tion sets QoS attributes based on the filters and policies 
defined by the system administrator. Requests from Premium 
users are classifiecLas high priority and given preferential pro- 
cessing treatment. After a request is classified the request can 
be rejected or executed according to the scheduling policies 
appropriate to each class. The admission control component 
determines if this request should be processed. If so, the clas- 
sification attributes are used by request scheduling to deter- 
mine how to enqueue and dispatch this request. Session 
management is used to provide session semantics and maintain 
session state for the stateless HTTP protocol. Additional 
mechanisms can be used to control resource allocation on the 
server. Resource scheduling ensures that high-priority tasks are 
allocated and executed as high-priority processes by the host 
operating system. 

The architecture also supports integration with network 
QoS mechanisms such as reading and marking IP type of ser- 
vice (ToS) or differentiated services fields which can give drop 
preference behavior for TCP connections. We also support 
integration with management systems so that WebQoS config- 
uration parameters can be remotely set and internal measure- 
ments can be exported for monitoring purposes. 
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We realized this architecture in a proto- 
type that intercepts, classifies, queues, and 
schedules the TCP/IP requests transparently 
to an Apache Web server. 

Related Work 

Other efforts have been made to implement 
differentiated services on Web servers. In 
[7], resource containers are used to account 
for and control consumption of operating 
system resources by different classes of 
requests [7]. This operating system control 
mechanism has been shown to ensure class- 
based performance in Web servers. Another 
approach is the scheduling of Web server 
worker processes with the same priority as 
the request [8]. This ensures that the higher- 
priority requests are executed first once they 
are assigned to a worker process. 

External devices such as intelligent switches 
or routers can be placed in front of a Web serv- 
er to intercept Web traffic. Alteon, Packeteer, 
and Cisco Local Director switch products can 
be configured to perform request-aware traffic 
shaping. Typically, these devices are used as load balancers for a 
cluster of Web servers. Other switches can differentiate perfor- 
mance based on application type using admission control and 
bandwidth reservation [9]. 

Prototype 

To achieve preferential treatment of different classes we modi- 
fied the FIFO servicing model of a popular Web server, Apache 
1.2.4 [10]. This typical Web server is composed of a collection 
of iden tical worker processes that listen on a UNIX socket for 
HTTP connections and serve requests as they are received. 

In this section we discuss the major components of the pro- 
totype. These include a connection manager, request classifi- 
er, admission controller, request scheduler, and resource 
scheduler. 

Connection Manager 

We modified Apache by creating a new unique acceptor pro- 
cess, the connection manager, that intercepts all requests. This^ 
process classifies the request and places the request on the 
appropriate tier queue. The Apache worker processes receive v 
requests from these queues instead of directly from the HTTP 
socket. A worker process selects the next request based on the 
scheduling policy. For example, work from the top tier will be 
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Figure 6. WebQoS architecture. 
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processed first for priority scheduling. This bit of indirection 
allows our scheduling policies to decide which requests are 
processed first and which requests can be rejected. Figure 7 
illustrates the design of the prototype. 

Since all requests must be accepted by the connection 
manager it is essential that the connection manager runs fre- 
quently enough to keep request queues full. If the connec- 
tion manager does not run frequently enough worker 
processes may execute requests from lower tiers because all 
the requests from higher tiers have been processed even 
though there may be top-tier requests waiting to be accept- 
ed. This results in a server that is more "fair" but may allo- 
cate server processes to lower-priority work, and thus make 
it difficult to quickly respond to newly arriving premium 
requests, thereby violating the preferential treatment policy. 
In addition, if the connection manager does not run fre- 
quently enough requests may fill the TCP listen queue until 
its limit is reac hed a nd no other TCP connections will be 
allowed to the HTTP port. Consequently, premium requests 
are prohibited from establishing a TCP 1 connection, and are 
thus dropped. 

Request Classification 

A key requirement to support tiered services is the ability to 
identify and classify the incoming requests of each class. There 
are several ways to classify requests. 
These classification mechanisms can 
be divided into two categories, user 
class-based or target class-based. User 
class-based classification characterizes 
requests by the source of the request; 
target class-based classification classi- 
fies by the content or destination of 
the request. Specifically, we support 
the following classification filters. 
♦User class-based classification: 
* The client IP address is used to 
distinguish one individual client 
from another. This method is the 
simplest to implement. However, 
the client IP address can be masked 
due to proxies or fire walls, so this 
method has limited application. 
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• HTTP cookies, a unique identifier sent to the browser, 
can be embedded in the request to indicate to which class 
the client belongs. For example, a subscription to a particu- 
lar service is implemented as a persistent cookie. A cookie 
can also be used to identify a session that has been estab- 
lished for session-based classification, 

• Browser plug-ins ca n also embed special client identifiers 
in the body of each HTTP request. Such a plug-in could be 
downloaded by clients who have paid for a subscription to 
premium service. 

♦ Target class-based classification: 

• The URL request type or filename path can be used to 
classify the relative importance of the request. In this case 
the sender of the request is irrelevant. Content can be clas- 
sified as mission-critical, delay-sensitive, or best-effort. This 
would allow e-commerce purchase activities, for example, 
to have higher priority than browsing activities. 

• Destination IP addresses can be used by a server when 
the server supports co-hosting of multiple destinations 
(Web sites) on the same node. 

Admission Control 

When the server processing rate falls behind the client 
demand rate, the server becomes unresponsive to both premi- 
um and basic classes. To protect the server from high client 
loads some requests must be rejected. Naturally, basic requests 
rather than premium requests should be rejected first, and 
existing sessions should be maintained. Admission control of 
basic requests is triggered when the server starts to be loaded. , 
We have two admission control trigger parameters, the T 

first based on the total cansiritv «f the- 

x -j ■» ' ■*■»•»■ maw o^wvsu\j ; „ 

based onlyori its ability to keep up with the performance 1 
demand of premium tiers. During our experiments we found 
that when too many total requests entered the server premi- 
um tier, performance suffered so lower tier requests a're 
rejected to shed load. The second triggers based on the num- 
ber of premium requests waiting, since premium tier respon- 
siveness is essential. 

• Total requests queued: When the WebQoS environment 
reaches a programmable trigger point,/, the server will 
reject basic requests until the total number of queued 
requests falls below;. Note that this limit is based on all 
requests queued, not on requests for any particular class. 

• Number of premium requests queued: When the WebQoS 
environment reaches a programmable trigger point, k, the 
server will reject all basic requests until the number of 
queued premium requests falls below k. This rejection poli- 
cy is sensitive to the waiting time of premium requests. As 
long as premium requests are not waiting, basic requests 
can be accepted. 



Rejection in the prototype is done by simply closing the 
connection, which results in a "connection reset by peer 
error." A more client-friendly server could instead return a 
customized "sorry, server is too busy, please try later" HTML 
response (although this will consume additional CPU and net- 
work resources that might be scarce during periods of over- 
load). 

Request Scheduling 

After requests are classified according to one of the above 
classification schemes and admitted by admission control, the 
server must actually realize different service levels for each 
class of requests. This is done by selecting the order of 
request execution. Workers are autonomous processes that 
select requests to process based on the scheduling policy. The 
scheduling policy may depend on queue lengths. Worker pro- 
cesses may be able to execute requests from any class, or, to 
reserve capacity for higher-class processes, they'may be 
restricted to executing premium-class traffic. Below we outline 
several potential policies. To preserve Apache worker process 
design, after a request has been selected it will run until com- 
pletion. Only then is the worker available to process another 
request. 

• Strict priority schedules all higher-class requests before 
lower-class requests even when low-priority requests are 
waiting. ' : *"-" 

• Weighted priority schedules a class based on its weighted 
importance. For example, one class will get twice as many 
requests scheduled if its class weight is twice another's. 

• Shared capacity schedules each class to a set capacity, and 
any unused capacity can be given to another class. The class 
may also have a minimum reserve capacity that cannot be 
assigned to another class. 

• Fixed capacity schedules each class to a fixed capacity that 
cannot be shared with another class. 

• Earliest deadline first establishes schedules based on the 
deadline for completion of each request. This can be used 
to give predicted response time guarantees. 

Resource Scheduling 

To provide even more control over the execution of requests, 
several methods can be used to favor the execution of workers 
executing premium requests and retard the execution of basic 
requests. The server can set priorities on worker threads or 
processes to match the priorities of the request. The "nice" 
* UNDC system call can give more CPU to higher tiers. Finally, 
* h t -'kernel facility Process Resource Manager, which 

is built upuh a fair share scheduler, can control each worker's 
share of system resources. Each of these schemes can be 
either statically set up when a worker process is created or 
dynamically changed depending on the request class being 
executed. 

Apache Source Modifications 

In keeping with our philosophy of application transparency 
the number of Apache code changes is minimal. The 
http_jnain.c file has small modifications to start the connec- 
tion manager process, set up queues (socket pairs), and 
change the child Apache process to accept requests from the 
connection manger process instead of directly from the HTTP 
socket. One additional file containing about 900 lines of C, 
connection_rogr . c, is linked when building the Apache serv- 
er. This new file contains the classification policy, enqueue 
mechanisms, dequeue policies, and connection manager pro- 
cess code. 

Additional shared memory and semaphores are required 
for our prototype. Shared memory is used for the state of the 
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■ Figure 9. Throughput, premium constant at 50 requests/s. 

queues and contains each class queue length, number of 
requests executing in each class, last class to have a request 
dequeued, and the total count of waiting requests on all class- 
es. Access to shared memory is synchronized through the use 
of a semaphore, and one additional semaphore is used to sig- 
nal waiting workers when requests are available. 

Results 

In this section we evaluate the performance of the Apache- 
based prototype. We give comparisons of response time, 
throughput, and error rates for premium and basic clients 
running with priority scheduling. We compare the perfor- 
mance of premium and basic clients where the premium 
request rate is fixed and also with the premium request rate 
identical to the basic clients. We will demonstrate in both 
cases that premium clients receive much better service quality 
than basic clients. To further illustrate the point we compare a 
more real world metric, session throughput, of premium 
clients with basic clients. r 

Test results are based on four client machines simulating 
many clients issuing uniform size HTTP GETs. The experi- 
mental setup is as follows: - 

• Server: Single-processor HP 9000 K460 (PA-8200 CPU) 
running HP-UX 10.20, 512 Mbytes main memory, 100- 
BaseT network connection. The size of the listen queue is 
set to 32. 1 Apache was configured to run with 32 worker 
processes. 

- £i«5£ : Four Hp 9000 workstations (two 735/99 and two : 
755/99) running HP-UX 10.20, 100-BaseT network connec- 
tion httperf is used on each client to generate the work- 
load [11 J. ^ v.? 

• Ne^orfclOO-BaseT Ethernet through an HP AdvanceStack 1 " 

owitcn 2000. 

mJ« e f °~ r c,ients communicate with the server over the 
100-BaseT Ethernet. On each client, the httperf applica- 
tion is configured to issue requests at a given fixed rate 
(e.g., 50 requests/s) and for a given static Web page of 8 
kbytes for a 5-min period. Each request has a five second 
timeout, and if no response arrives from the server within 
that time period, the client aborts the connection and logs 
an error. This effectively sets an upper limit (excluding con- 
nection setup time) on response delay as measured at the 
client. This will be evident in the graphs. At the end of the 
i-mm period, statistics are collected at each client (number 

' The listen queue is set with theiisten() system call, and when set with a 
value the actual queue length is 7.5 rimes that value. In this cOse we are 
setting a value of '48. 
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■ Figure 1 0. Response, premium constant at 50 requests/s. 

of successfully completed requests, average response time 
for these requests, number of requests that did not com- 
plete successfully) and at the server (CPU utilization) The 
client request rates are then increased and the process is 
repeated yielding a graph that shows performance as a 
function of increasing offered load. 

Our results are from the Apache prototype using premium 
tier strict priority scheduling, that is, lower tiers are only exe- 
cuted if no work exists in any higher tiers. We also configured 
admission control to trigger rejection when there are j or 
more total number of queued requests, or when there are k or 
more premium requests waiting. We evaluated the effect of 
these parameters with file requests for a variety of sizes and 
rates. Through experimentation we determined optimal / and 
k values for our server test configuration. 

Three graphs illustrate experimental results for each test 
case. The first, Fig. 8, plots the percent of client requests that 
encounter an error as a function of the total offered client 
demand rate (which is equal to the sum of premium and basic 
clients). The second graph, Fig. 9, plots the data throughput 
in Mb/s as a function of the total offered client demand rate 
Finally, the third graph, Fig. 10, plots the average response 
time in ms for all completed client requests as a function of 
the total offered client demand rate. 

In the first set of tests we analyze the errors, byte through- 
put, and response time of a server handling one premium 
Client at a fixed rate of 50 requests/s and three basic clients 
with request rates that monotonically increase from 25-325 
requests/s. This results in a maximum combined client 
demand rate of 1025 requests/s. All client requests are for a 
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I Figure 1 3. Response, 



fixed object size of 8 kbytes. This experiment models a situa- 
tion where there are a fixed number of clients' with a sub- 
scription for premium service. We hoped to verify if a 
premium load can be protected while more and more basic 
traffic is added: As shown- in Fig. 8, at low request rates the 
server can easily satisfy all client requests and premium and 
basic clients receive excellent service. As the offered load 
increases the basic clients consume more and more band- 
width until the server's capacity is exhausted at around 350 
requests/s. At this point the basic client requests start to be 
rejected to shorten the premium queue length and thus wait- 
ing time. Notice that the errors start to climb only for 
requests from basic service tiers, as shown in Fig. 8. The pre- 
mium client does not experience any errors until "the very 
end of the test at 1025 requests/s (which is nearly three times 
the maximum capacity of the server). At this point the pre- 
mium client service experiences a small error rate of only 3 
percent (note that the premium error rate may be difficult to 
read since it is at zero for most of this test). The premium 
throughput is very well protected as it appears as a straight 
line at 3.4 Mb/s, while the basic request throughput, reaches 
a maximum at 350 requests/s and then continues to drop 
despite an increasing request rate, as shown in Fig. ?. In Fig. 
10 the average response time for premium clients is also prbr 
tected while the basic response time starts to climb sharply 
above 300 requests/s. 

The second performance measurements are for premium 
and basic clients that monotonically increase with each client 
issuing an equal number of requests. These results are 
shown in Figs. 11, 12, and 13. All four clients have the same 
request rates for a given point on each of these graphs. 1 
Thus, the proportion of basic to premium requests is 3:1, 
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For. this experiment, resource allocation at the server is 
given preferentially to premium users, and they always have 
a larger fraction even when the load is well beyond the maxi- 
mum capacity of the server, as shown in Fig. 12. The premi- 
um clients have better throughput and somewhat better 
error rates. The response time is somewhat misleading since 
basic requests are only processed when the server can pro- 
cess them quickly; otherwise basic requests are rejected and 
the response time is not counted. Thus, the response time 
plotted here is optimistic since it does not include requests 
that are, rejected or encounter an error. The error rates are 
not as different as we would like. All the errors for premium 
clients are due to timeouts that we set to 5 s in the client 
load generator. 

. Finally, the session completion, times are shown in Fig. 14. 
This analysis builds on the above results to evaluate a more 
complex, interaction, such as a page download or credit card 
payment. For this graph the session length is defined to be a 
sequence of N consecutive HTTP requests with minimal 
interarrival time. AT ranges from 2 to 16. Completion time 
(i.e., total session duration) is plotted in milliseconds as a 
function of the total client request rate. The premium ses- 
sion completion times are the lower four lines; the steeply 
climbing top -four lines are the session completion times of 
basic client sessions. For a session length of 2 the premium 
and .basic, response times start to diverge above 350 
requests/s. At a request rate of 650 the premium session 
completion time is 60 ms, while the basic session completion 
time has grown to 530 ms. Similarly, for a session length of 
16 the premium and basic response times start to diverge 
above 350 requests/s. At a request rate of 650 the premium 
.session completion time is 450 ms, while the basic session 
completion time has grown to 3550 ms. With more complex 
Web pages the differentiation between premium and basic 
session completion times will grow. Workload measurements 
that we have conducted of major Web sites indicate that a 
single page download may require as many as 50 HTTP 
requests, so the service quality differentiation results shown 
in Fig. 14 are less than what a typical user is likely to 
encounter on the World Wide Web. 



Summary 



Figure 1 4. Session completion time. 



In this article we highlight the need for server QoS mecha- 
nisms to support tiered user service levels and protect servers 
from client demand overload. We develop an architecture, 
WebQoS, that can support these QoS benefits transparently 
to a TCP/IP-based application. Finally, we discuss a prototype 
that realized the architecture and illustrated its benefits 
through experimental results. Specifically, we demonstrate 
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that it can provide preferential treatment to premium users 
for throughput, response time, and error rates. 

There are still many unsolved problems in providing tiered 
service levels end to end. The first is a tighter integration of 
server and network QoS and the ability to communicate QoS 
attributes across network domains. The applicability of QoS 
routing to this problem also needs evaluation. Second, more 
flexible admission control mechanisms might employ a contin- 
uum of content adaptation instead of request rejection. This 
would result in the benefit of a server returning degraded con- 
tent instead of rejecting a request [12]. Third, lightweight sig- 
naling mechanisms are needed to ensure that high priority 
traffic is given preferential treatment along the path between 
client and server. This is especially important for e-commerce 
workloads where TCP session times are very short. Finally, 
the implications of end-to-end QoS on devices at the edge of 
the network should be explored to determine which benefits 
can be derived from them. 
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